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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office 
entitle the sender to membership in either of our 
two Societies. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 


desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 


gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


~All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double-spaced and. each article on a separate 
sheet. 


‘No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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Peace 
‘Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet” 


Ox SuNDay, September 2, 1945, aboard the great United States’ Battleship 
Missouri, General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces, 
at the formal Japanese surrender, in his historic address' spoke words the world 
must not forget. We quote the following, deeply significant: 


“Today the guns are silent. A great tragedy has ended. A great victory has 
been won. The skies no longer rain death — the seas bear only commerce — men 
everywhere walk upright in the sunlight. The entire world is quietly at peace.” 


“As I look back on the long, tortuous trail from those grim days of Bataan 
and Corregidor, when an entire world lived in fear; when democracy was on the 
defensive everywhere, when modern civilization trembled in the balance, I thank a 
merciful God that He has given us the faith, the courage and the power from 
which to mould victory.” 

‘We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise some 
greater and more equitable system, Armageddon will be at our door. 
The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual recru- 
descence and improvement of human character that will synchro- 
nize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature 
and all material and cultural developments of the past two thou- 
sand years. It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

“And so, my fellow countrymen, today I report to you that your sons and 
daughters have served you well and faithfully with the calm, deliberate, determined 
fighting spirit of the American soldier and sailor based upon a tradition of historical 
trait, as against the fanaticism of an enemy supported only by mythological fiction, 
their spiritual strength and power has brought us through to victory. They are 
homeward bound — take care of them.” 


* * * 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The Captains and the Kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget —lest we forget!” 


F. H. R. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Rabbits 

On a complaint that a sixteen-year- 
old boy keeps a rabbit that he uses in a 
magician act and that he purposely 
underfeeds it to keep it small enough to 
use and forces it to stand on its hind 
legs for long periods of time, our agent 
investigated. He found that the alleged 
offender does not own a rabbit, but when 
in need of one, he hires it with the 
stipulation that it be a small, young 
animal. When it has grown too large to 
use, he returns it and gets a small one. 
The wire box he carries it in is about 
two feet square. He has plenty of rabbit 
food on hand, but no rabbit at the present 
time. Our agent cautioned the boy, who 
promised that he would do nothing to 
injure the animal. 


Horses 

A case involving the hiring of a horse 
and its nonreturn on the part of a fifteen- 
year-old boy, brought on an investigation. 
It was learned that about noontime, the 
alleged offender hired a horse for the 
purpose of hauling bananas. After this 
work was finished, the boy and some 
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others drove the horse to East Cambridge 
and hitched it to an old depot carriage. 
They drove about Cambridge and Boston 
and then they claim some larger boys 
took the outfit away from them. It was 
later found abandoned by police and put 
up at a stable. Owner did not find it 
until three days later. The boys were 
taken to the police and were reprimanded 
severely. They agreed to reimburse the 
owner for his loss. The horse did not 
suffer. 


Dogs 

A case of neglect being investigated, 
our officer found 8 dogs and 7 puppies in 
a wire pen 10 by 20 feet with only 
barrels for shelter. It was very hot and 
when the agent arrived he saw no sign 
of any water for the animals. A neigh- 
bor stated that the only water near the 
place was her well and she had seen no 
one watering the dogs that day. Our 
officer took 16 quarts of water to the 
animals and they all tried to drink at the 
same time. Visiting the owner’s home, 
his wife claimed she had just watered 
the dogs. A summons was procured and 
the man appearing in court was given 
six months’ probation on the promise that 
he would take the dogs to his own home. 


Acme Photo 


Fire station mascot, "Susie," and her daughter, "Wallie," act as canine escort for San 
Francisco Fireman Allen Brady whenever they hear seven bells, the station signal. Susie 
has been fire station mascot for ten years and, facing the fact that some day old age 
and partial blindness will creep up on her, she has passed on her talents to her daughter. 
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“Boy” Meets Girl 


OY,” short for “Manthorne Boy,” is 

the prized companion of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Schrafft, friends of long 
standing of our Society. 

Boy met the little girl at our Hospital 
while he was undergoing treatment. The 
nine-year-old mastiff weighs 160 pounds, 
but his little friend relies implicitly on 
his good nature. 


Misanthrope 
By BERTHA S. PRENTICE 


have had many cats in our house- 

hold, but the one the children called 

“Toki”—for no apparent reason—we al- 
ways remember with special joy. 

Toki was coal black, with yellow eyes, 
and absolutely no sense of humor. A 
piece of paper, drawn by a string, which 
sends most kittens into a frenzy of stalk- 
ing and pouncing, intrigued him not at 
all. 

He was a huge eater and raised his 
voice in veritable lamentations of Jere- 
miah, if his meals were late. Never 
friendly with other cats, and a terror to 
the neighborhood dogs, he was typical of 
Kipling’s “Cat Who Walked by Himself.” 

So we were the more surprised when 
one day Toki strolled through the garden 
with a plump little gray cat, and clawed 
open the screen door. We all watched to 
see what would happen when the gray 
cat came into the house, as any cat who 
encroached on Toki’s territory had here- 
tofore fled with a black streak of ven- 
geance at its heels. 

But this time Toki led the little fat 
gray Pussy to his dinner dish, heaped 
with the evening meal. Sitting down and 
purring like a boiling tea-kettle, he 
watched Pussy gorge herself and then 
escorted her home across the alley, before 
he finished what she had left. 

Daily the miracle occurred till in about 
a week we became accustomed to the 
strange behavior and simply refilled the 
dish when Pussy left. 

One day in his delight at seeing Pussy 
devour the meal of his providing, Toki 
came close to her and still purring loudly 
leaned his shoulder against the fat gray 
side. Angry at being interrupted, Pussy 
turned with a hiss and slapped the 
astonished Toki across the face and then 
started eating again. 

Maybe “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned,” but the fury that turned on 
little pussy was not far behind! 

He jumped on her, spitting and claw- 
ing, and as she fled wailing, he chased 
her right into her own yard and up a 
tree. 

Then Toki sauntered home and ate, for 
the first time in days, a full meal. 

Never again did he allow Pussy in our 
yard, and as far as we know, never did 
he make friends with another cat. 
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URING the Halloween season the cat 
is the most important creature in 
the land. 

Felines with arched backs, distended 
claws, and yellow eyes gleam at us from 
magazine covers. Cats snipped from 
black paper provide the chief motif for 
party decorations. Children even wear 
“cat” costumes or masks. And everyone 
knows that on the eve of October 31, cats 
can fly—that is, on the broomsticks of 
the Halloween witches. 

How did poor pussy ever get into such 
a fix? Just who started the gossip that 
resulted in kitty’s reputation as the 
bosom pal of the snaggle-toothed All 
Hallow’s hags? 

The idea has been building up for 
ages. It is an offshoot of the reverence 
once paid to cats by many peoples—a 
reverence that made the kitty an object 
to be feared and avoided as much as 
honored. 

In all religions where some animal has 
been held sacred, the harming of such a 
creature has, of course, been regarded as 
a criminal offense. Suppose you had 
lived in ancient Egypt. With what super- 
stitious dread you would have regarded 
any stray cat encountered at night, when 
the peculiar dilation and contraction of 
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Photo by Jon D. Dodds 


the animal’s eyes so plainly showed its 
kinship to Isis, the moon, whose light 
waxed and waned in the same manner. 
Would you have felt entirely at ease in 
the presence of a cat, when accidentally 
to step on its toe could mean your death 
sentence? 

The Romans had a healthy respect for 
the cat, too. To them it symbolized 
freedom, since it was the pet of their 
goddess of liberty, who was always 
sketched with a cat sprawled comfortably 
against her feet. 

But it was the Germanic peoples who 
endowed the cat with its “scary” reputa- 
tion. The Germans believed so completely 
in witches that they had a yearly festival 
in honor of the crones. May 1 was cele- 
brated as Walpurgis Night, the date 
when witches from all over the world 
flew to Germany on broomsticks, accom- 
panied by black cats, for a tete-a-tete 
with their chief, Satan. Thus the cat, 
Satan, and the witch became a fearsome 
trio, and the frightened whisperings of 
their deeds started the gossip that built 
up the reputation of the Halloween cat. 

By the Medieval ages, the kitty had 
become, not merely an associate of Satan, 
but a personification of the Prince of 
Darkness, himself. To our Medieval 
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A typical Halloween eat, 
who could imagine 

this friendly member 
of the feline family 

as consorting 


with evil spirits? 


ancestors, Satan was very real, and every- 
one knew of his power to change into an 
animal, and that his favorite shape was 
that of a black cat. Every poor feline, 
unfortunately born with a shiny coat of 
ebon, was the object of fear and dread, 
for who could tell which one harbored 
the devil? 

When the Feast of All Saints was 
originated to replace Walpurgis Night, 
and later moved from May 1 to October 
31, to replace a number of other heathen 
fetes, many of the customs of the former. 
rites disappeared. But the cat and the 
witch refused to abdicate. 

Time has changed the character of 
both a great deal. We make fun of the 
witch, and the fear of the cat has changed 
to fondness, for who can imagine Hal- 
loween without its prime motif — the 
“spittin’ image” of a cat? 
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Cat 


MUSK-OX is one of the most unusual 
animals in North America. It looks like 
a small, odd kind of buffalo and is 
similar in certain respects to both cattle 
and sheep. 


Responding to Kindness 


MAN long confined in a penitentiary manifested the desire 

every normal person has for something upon which to 

bestow some care and attention. He had no relatives to visit 
him, nor friends beyond those he had made in prison. 

In these circumstances he caught a common mouse, which 
he trained to do amazing things. At his command to “wash 
your face; wash your face,” it would rise up and rub its paws 
over its nose, for all the world as though performing the 
designated act. “I saw it do that,” said its trainer and friend, 
“and over and over again said to it ‘wash your face,’ until it 
learned to associate those words with that action. I am 
persuaded that so-called dumb animals will thus respond to 
kindness and patience, and display more intelligence than that 
with which we are commonly accustomed to credit them.” 

Again, at his bidding to “fight,” the little animal would 
stand upon its hind legs and strike out with its fore paws. 
When its owner held a bit of string above the mouse, it would 
leap up, grasp it with its paws, and do twists and turns like 
an acrobat. 

Promptly, at his bidding, it would leave or enter a small cage 
its owner had built in his cell, but would ignore the voice of 
anyone else. Teacher and pupil were fully atune! 


—Arthur T. Stewart 


Spider Philosophy 
By CAROLINE HENRY 


From post fo tree he spins his trail, 
Assured his careful plans can't fail; 
His acceptance of unquestioned skill 
That knows no fear of failure, will 
Sustain him in the face of foe, 
Wind, broken post, or tree laid low, 
For, if wiped out, he won't despair 
But spin forthwith some other where. 
If | could be as certain, know 

That this my path will turn out so 
Exactly aimed and sure of reach, 
And learn the trust that spiders teach! 
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Drought Dodgers 
By ADA DUPRE | 


AMELS can go for a long time, if necessary, without 

slaking thirst, but other creatures must have water regu- 
larly and so have developed ingenious methods of getting it 
even during dry spells. 

In one of our good neighbor countries—Venezuela, instinct 
and tough hoofs take care of the mules whose drinking places 
have vanished with the sun. Instinct leads the thirsty 
animals to the melo-cactus, a plant which hides behind a for- 
bidding armor of barbed thorns a precious treasure—water. 
The prickly spikes look vicious, and they are. One of them can 
inflict a cruel cut, and even cripple a careless animal. The 
mule is often called clumsy and stupid, but neither of these 
qualities is apparent as he lifts hoofs and scrapes away the 
sharp needles so as to safely kick a hole in the stalk and get a 
drink. 

It is, however, the dorads, or mailed catfish of the Orinoco 
River, who really go out of their way to obtain water. When 
drought begins to suck the streams dry, these fish actually 
leave and cross land to other bodies of water. They travel 
only at night, when the heat of the day has somewhat abated, 
and, if necessary, they can burrow and exist in the damp mud 
of a river bank or meadow. 

This remarkable ability to live out of water was clarified 
recently when a fish expert explained that fish die from the 
exertion of their struggles, and not from suffocation. Appar- 
ently the dorads do not struggle, and are thus able to live for a 
time in the open air. 

In Africa there are great colonies of white ants, who simply 
do as man does when he.is after water—they dig wells. One 
such shaft was studied and found to penetrate sixty-five feet 
into the earth before water was reached. A labor battalion 
of the wee insects transported the liquid, drop by tiny drop, 
to the ant village high above. 


Followers of |zaak Walton are prohibited by law, in Colorado, 
from fishing for trout while on horseback. 
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Gentleman 
Erin 


Photo by William D. Barkley 


by Carcline Hartley 


RISH setters are all graceful, but our “Rory” is, also, 
the most charming, the most dignified of gentlemen. The 
word “gentleman” particularly suits him. 

Christmas day brought an infinitesimal Scottish terrier. 
Somehow or other, we usually called her “Dingbat,” although 
her real name is “Mary,” Mary, Queen of Scots. She is just a 
shade smaller than Rory’s head. 

They play outdoors with great zest, rushing around, digging 
holes, Rory trying to squeeze himself down to Mary’s size— 
a steam shovel trying to be a trowel. 

Rory is accustomed to coming indoors after dinner to enjoy 
the fire, in a dignified, statuesque sort of way, but Mary would 
have none of that. She’d stand on her hind feet and lean her 
stomach on his face so that with an effort she could reach and 
bite either one of his ears. 

Whatever she’d bite, he’d move it gently, trying to sleep 
through it all. Finally, when she would get too rough, he’d 
stand up, shake her off and walk over to put his head in my 
lap, desperation in his expressive eyes. 

His eyes are large, almond shaped, and a beautiful red- 
brown. The expression in them is usually gentle, a little 
mischievous and yet, tenderly appealing. 

We thought he would soon put her in her place, but he is too 
soft-hearted. We have to separate them indoors. 


* * * * 


When Rory was about a year old, two of our hens, as is their 
way, decided it was time to raise a family. So we set them on 
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eggs, and in the usual course of events the little chicks 
appeared. 

Not quite sure that he would not harm them, we watched 
the big dog carefully, not allowing him close to them. 

At first, the mother hens flew at him and would not let him 
near the little ones, so we eventually relaxed our vigilance. 

One cold, gray day we were all indoors and forgot all about 
them. The mother hens were busy finding worms and bugs and 
wouldn’t sit down and cover the chicks, and they were miserably 
cold. 

When we went outdoors to see if all was well, there, in the 
least windy corner of the house, lay the big red dog. He had 
the most blissful expression on his face! And, tucked under 
his silky coat, under his neck and stomach, were all the baby 
chicks. Little dandelions with eyes peeking out here and there 
with an air of immense daring. He had been wanting to 


mother them all the time. 


* * * * 


Rory has a trick. When his master asks him for his hat, or 
says, “Well, let’s go,” Rory is instantly alert. All feathers 
quivering, the big tail waving and thumping against the 
furniture, off he goes through the house at a slow trot, straight 
for “the boss’s’ hat. 

If I say, “Let’s go,” he prances into my room and brings my 
gloves; first one and then, with nearly unbearable glee, the 
other one. 

* * * * 

It is difficult to describe his unusually lovely color. It is 
not quite copper, not quite flame, not quite gold, but a splendid 
flash and glitter of all three. 

* * * * 

Rory is not afraid of thunder, he is not afraid of anything, 
but he dislikes it thoroughly. His master worked late at night 
when we first had him, and I kept the dog indoors. 

Rory has perfect manners, and as a rule, he would never get 
up on any piece of furniture. But one night, I went to bed 
early and slept soundly for some time, wakening half-way to 
hear a thunder storm crashing and rumbling toward us. 

Nearly asleep again, I felt a great paw on my bed, then a 
second, quietly, quietly. I lay perfectly still. After a few 
moments, a third leg came up and finally the fourth. He was 
all the way up, as quietly as a cat. 

I pretended to be asleep and waited to see what he would do. 
He lay as still as a rock all during the storm. I knew he would 
be embarrassed if he knew I was aware of his breech of 
manners. I have never known an animal so anxious to please, 
so full of blarney. 

(Wonderful blarney, radiant charm. It is perfectly sincere; 
he is simply, convinced that “God’s in his Heaven; all’s right 
with the world.”) 

The sound of thunder grew fainter and fainter, died quite 
away. And suddenly, I realized the dog was lying on his 
favorite rug in the hall. I hadn’t heard or felt him leave. I 
turned on the light and looked at him. 

The Barrymores never gave a better performance. He had 
both eyes closed tight. After a second, he opened one eye, 
stretched cut his long legs behind him, and yawned a great 
yawn. Both eyes open now, he looked at me with the most 
ludicrous innocence: the little boy beside the shrunken cake, 
with crumbs on his chin, chocolate in the corners of his mouth, 
and the innocence of angels in his eyes. 

* * * * 

Mary has an old leather glove, her particular property. 
Occasionally, Rory will play with it, holding it nearly out of 
her reach. He whirls and waves his plumey tail. Not too fast 
for Mary, though; he is careful to hold the glove low enough 
so she can reach it. He does not tease her, he plays with her. 
There isn’t a mean bone in his great body. 

After this, he stretches his shiny self luxuriously on the 
green lawn. And, little black ears folded softly back, the weary 
Dingbat slowly lies down under his chin. Their sleep is deep. 
Their love is measureless. 
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"Sandy" and Trophies 


Caddy Supreme 


FEW years ago, a quarantine was 

placed on dogs in our city. So, in 
order to give our cocker spaniel, “Sandy,” 
sufficient exercise we took him in our 
car on summer evenings to a secluded 
by-road. that skirted a popular golf 
course several miles from the city. 

On the opposite side of the road from 
the course was a corn field, a pasture and 
a wooded lot. We let Sandy out of the 
car and he immediately displayed his 
ability as a hunter by wandering around 
in different directions with his tail wag- 
ging furiously and his nose to the ground. 

In a few minutes Sandy returned to 
the car with a golf ball in his mouth, 
mute evidence of a hook or a slice by 
some over-zealous golfer. Many times 
we have taken Sandy to this place and 
he has never failed to produce. In all, 
he has found more than two hundred of 
these popular little pellets and we have 
shared them with our golf-playing 
friends. On one occasion, we placed 
twelve in an egg carton and sent them to 
the home of a friend. The maid, think- 
ing they were eggs, placed them in the 
refrigerator where they remained for 
several days. 

—William T. Sanders 
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Animal of Mystery 


HE bison really had the early Amer- 
ican explorers puzzled. 

No one knew what to call the beasts. 
Some adventurers merely said “cow” 
when talking about one of the big ani- 
mals, but Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, 
called them “Mexican Bulls.” In a writ- 
ten report Cortes sent to the court of 
Spain, he went into much detail about 
the huge herds of terrifying creatures 
which had manes just like lions, skulls 
like bulls, and humps the same as camels. 


—Ida M. Pardue 
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Breakfast for Two 


By NELSON A. JACKSON 


LD DON, well past sixty, ran a small 
filling station just beyond a country 
inn. 

Last spring he decided that with all 
the green grass about his place going to 
waste it would be to his advantage to 
purchase a cow. This he did. 

Bossy was attached to a long rope, 
which was fastened to a small iron post 
driven into the ground. This was moved 
from place to place as new grazing space 
was needed. The grass near the station 
grew thinner and thinner. Bossy’s ap- 
petite was much greater than Don had 
expected. 

Don obtained permission from the 
innkeeper to stake Bossy at night near 
an orchard on the hillside some distance 
back of the station. The orchard was 
separated from a sparsely wooded pas- 
ture by a rail fence. The grass on the 
new feeding place was abundant and 
tender. All went well for about a week; 
then one morning Don could get no milk. 
He was greatly puzzled; his knowledge 
of cows was small, but Bossy seemed 
perfectly healthy and contented. At night 
she gave her usual amount. Don took 
Bossy back to the orchard but went for 
her about one hour earlier than usual the 
next morning, and again there was no 
milk. 

Don spent much time pondering the 
problem. At last he felt sure that he had 
the solution. He jumped to the conclu- 
sion that someone at the inn was playing 
a joke on him. Fuming with rage, he 


rushed over and began to make threats 
as to what he would do if the stealing of 
his milk was not stopped. Chris, the 
owner, just laughed at Don until the 
storm blew over. Suspecting that the 
milker might be one of the shifty neigh- 
bors from over the hill, Chris suggested 
that early the next morning it would be a 
good plan for Don to conceal himself in 
one of the trees near Bossy and watch 
for the culprit. Don picked out his tree 
during the day, and the next morning, 
while it was still dark, he made himself 
as comfortable as possible and awaited 
developments. 

Just as old Sol topped the eastern hills, 
Bossy gave a most enticing moo. Almost 
at once there appeared two beautiful 
dappled fawns. They took the fence with 
graceful bounds, placed themselves one on 
either side of Bossy, and with vigor 
started the milking process. They never 
finished. There was no beauty in the 
scene for old Don, who, purple with rage, 
fairly fell out of the tree. With a yell 
he dashed toward the happy breakfast 
party. 

Apparently the fawns had lost their 
mother, and Bossy, who had been sepa- 
rated from her offspring, had willingly 
adopted them. From the animal view- 
point it was a highly satisfactory ar- 
rangement. However, Don, who was no 
lover of nature, could not appreciate 
Bossy’s fondness for the fawns. There- 
after Bossy did her night grazing in the 
vicinity of the station. 


Odd - Facts 


- in « Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Dry Swimmer 


The duck goes floating down the stream, 
But keeps his feathers dry; 

He doesn't wear a rubber suit, 
Like you might do, or I. 


But on his back there is a gland 
Of oil the duck can get; 

He smears it on so carefully, 
His feathers don't get wet! 
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Beavers were probably the world's first engineers. 


The behavior of animals is remarkable, be it by — 


VERYWHERE the wisdom of life is 
manifest in the animal kingdom. We 
talk of the remarkable behavior of ani- 
mals and call it instinct. But is not in- 
stinct a sort of immutable mind, fixed by 
natural law? 

To a student of animal behavior, it is 
quite evident that while it may be im- 
possible to reason as we do, we cannot 
deny that animals possess incredible in- 
telligence, even to the lowest of animal 
forms. 

Animals appear at first sight to act 
at all times as if they had taken thought 
for the morrow. They recognize instinc- 
tively many things before experience that 
we learn only after experience. They 
look before they leap. They recognize 
in numbers there is strength. They store 
for a rainy day and they seem to under- 
stand that, for everything, there is a 
time and place. 

It would be utterly impossible to 
enumerate the various and specific in- 
stances of clever foresight and accom- 
plishment that is shown in all walks of 
life in the animal world. The examples 
are beyond all counting. 
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Instinct or Reason 


Consider the bees, for instance. They 
have established a civilization beyond the 
dreams of men. They toil, build, and 
store; they obey laws and punish those 
who break them; they live and move in a 
spirit of the highest patriotism. 

Think of the spider and its web. Its 
marvelous ingenuity excites the wonder 
of men, building as if it had studied all 
the arts of engineering. It builds one 
road for itself, another for its victim; it 
prepares new runners in case of storms. 

Long before Archimedes lived, one of 
the fundamental rules of engineering had 
been established by the little beaver. He 
built his dam ages before man built his 
first bridge. Here he also built his lodge 
and a storehouse for the winter. 

Could anything be more wonderful than 
the preciseness of the knowledge of ants 
who capture the green aphids that de- 
stroy our roses, then imprison them in 
a tree where they can do no harm? At 
the same time they milk them, protect 
their eggs, to insure a continued supply 
and, when the newborn arrive, they carry 
them to the plants on which aphids live. 


By F. J. WORRALL 


Cats, the most highly sensitive and 
psychic of all creatures, taken a hundred 
miles in a box, find their way back to 
the old home. 


A man who is lost works his way home 
by the stars, and we call it mind at work. 
Many a horse, however, has taken a lost 
man home after dark; a horse has 
even been known to take his dead driver 
home through the crowded streets of a 
big city. 

This exceptional sense of direction has 
been shown countless times by homing 
pigeons. One was known to fly from 
Rome back to its loft in an English town. 
It flew a thousand miles, crossed a range 
of mountains and 20 miles of sea within 
the period of a month. 


Many a faithful dog has dug his master 
out of danger through quick-witted think- 
ing and at the peril of his own life. 

In the lowest life we find some sort of 
mind which responds definitely to such 
external stimuli as light, heat, and touch. 

Most of us know wise animals that act 
with an intelligence we do not find in- 
human beings. 
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The following column taken from the 
Fitchburg Sentinel is very much appre- 
ciated. We hope it will explain to its 
readers why a law was passed prohibiting 
the showing of horses with set tails. 


AN in his sports has generally 

: drifted pretty far from outright 
cruelty. True, a beaten fighter still takes 
a hammering before he goes down for the 
count; a lineman or a back may play on 
although suffering serious injury. But 
that is a far cry from the bull fight, 
roosters battling to the death under 
smoky lights or pit dogs gouging out 
each others’ throats. 

Just as illegal as matching fighting 
cocks or skewering a tired out bovine is 
the setting of horses’ tails. A recent bill 
passed by the legislature outlaws horses 
with set tails from being exhibited in 
show rings. Although Massachusetts is 
one of the few states in the union to 
take this forward step, it is plenty hard 
boiled about it and an owner who tries 
to show a horse with an altered tail is 
subject to arrest and fine. 

The Athol show, last Sunday, brought 
home this fact to this neck of the woods. 
Owner of a very valuable five-gaited 
saddle horse had entered his animal in 
that class at Athol. He had previously 
admitted at another show that the horse’s 
tail was set and he had been summoned 
to court. So, when he appeared at Athol, 
ready to show, an MSPCA agent in- 
formed him that as soon as his horse 
entered the ring he would be a two-time 
violator. After a brief discussion with 
other owners of gaited horses, whose 
animals also had set tails, it was tenta- 
tively agreed not to show. 

Then the fun began. The owners 
“sold” their horses. “New owners” 
worked on the theory that as such they 
would not be guilty. A few of them sent 


a cute feminine emissary to inform the . 


agent that they might get tough if he 
interfered. But the agent, Harry Smith, 
is no pushover. An ex-state trooper, six 
feet tall and ruggedly built, he said that 
would be just dandy and when do we 
start. Smith looked a little too eager for 
the boys and the row never materialized. 

But the exhibitors were not done. The 
gaited champion with its new “owner” 
on its back was a late entry. He flashed 
through the class and, on its termination, 
raced out of the ring. Before Smith 
could reach him, he had dismounted, 
jumped into a car and beat it to Long- 
meadow. But Mr. Smith is patient as 
well as tough. The owner is still in the 
state and, we understand, a warrant is 
upcoming. 

Much ado about nothing, this prosecu- 
tion of owners of show horses, the aver- 
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age sportsman will perhaps say. Mr. 
Average Sportsman would change his 
tune, however, if he saw a few examples 
of set tails or if he saw a tail being set. 
This is an example: A young horse which 
has show possibilities, good looks, and 
manners and gait is selected as the vic- 
tim. The heavy muscles on the under part 
of the tail are severed, thus allowing the 
top muscles to pull the tail up beyond its 
normal height. 

Then the tail is tightly bound in a 
loop that would make a pretzel retch. An 
elaborate crupper arrangement is fas- 
tened to it and buckled securely to a girth 
which resembles the saddle of a driving 
harness. Hour after hour, day after day, 
this rig, a “dumbjock,” is kept on until 
the wounded tail heals. Not only does the 
animal suffer the anesthetic-less opera- 
tion, but must endure the ‘continued 
strain of the dumbjock—a devil’s in- 
vention. 

The result of all this pain is a set tail. 
The object is to have the horse carry his 
tail straight up from his back for six or 
eight inches and double sharply down. 


Even when it’s good, it looks terrible. 
When a bum job is done, the poor, 
crippled, almost useless tail flops over on 
one side, a rotten example of trying to 
gild the lily. As a fly-swatter it is useless. 
So, more power to the horse’s defender, 
Harry Smith, a right and reasonable guy, 
but a very rugged customer when so- 
called sports attempt to go to town. 


Small Paws 


Small paws that burrow 
And small paws that climb 
Tread noiselessly, 

Yet leave a certain rhyme 
Of motion in the 

Sedges and the swale, 
Where kindred creatures 
Can discern a trail. 


Small paws embroider 
Patterns in the dew, 

And leave faint etchings 
All along the slough; 
Small paws go softly 

For a little space— 

Lonely, perhaps, 

But always full of grace. 


—Marjorie Hunt Pettit 
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—Courtesy of LOOK Magazine 


"He says two big dogs are picking on him!" 
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Y childhood cat was an odd little 

creature. I recall her with a chuckle 
and a tear. She had inherited a Persian 
temperament and bit of long gray fur. 
Large-eared and completely foolish, she 
craved attention and generally found a 
means of attaining it, as well as our 
undying affection. 

A paradoxical personality was hers, for 
no matter how often she sought the spot- 
light, she strongly resented more than an 
occasional pull on the ear or scratch 
under the chin. 

Only when she held the center of the 
stage was she completely happy. At such 
times, her great yellow eyes would grow 
dark with enthusiasm; her ridiculous 
ears would cup forward; even her whisk- 
ers would take on a proud angle, as she 
marched regally across the mantel or 
deigned to cuff Mother’s ball or darning 
cotton with her paw. 

“Penny” had talent to spare. She 
could push a bottle of ink from desk to 
floor without the least damage to bottle 
or floor, providing the cap was on, and 
did so with regularity. She dashed off 
many an original number on the piano, 
her periods of inspiration usually oc- 
curring in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Every opportunity for mischief was 


Marched regally across the mantel. 


Paradox 
by W. Johnson 


She would keep 
close watch on 


an intruder. 


WI 


recognized and seized. It is no wonder 
that all of her kitttens were incorrigible. 

An intense dislike of strangers (and so 
she regarded all but two of our acquaint- 
ances) was evident from the moment she 
reached maturity. She particularly dis- 
liked callers who chose to enter the front 
door. Those who arrived at the back 
were for some reason to Penny slightly 
less suspicious characters. 

A ring of the doorbell inevitably filled 
our cat with a mixture of dread and 
curiosity. Padding cautiously to the hall 
door, she would peek out and then, in a 
frenzy of fear, dash into the closet, from 
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which vantage point she would keep close 
watch on the intruder. 

Penny was with us for six years, and 
reared many a family of idiotic little 
kittens, each with as perplexing char- 
acteristics as its mother. 

»There still exists a living example of 
my old cat’s personality. Next door there 
resides a temperamental bit of felinity 
that has the honor of being a great great 
granddaughter of Penny, many times re- 
moved. As I watch her slink fearfully 
away at my approach and then from a 
safe distance turn, in hopes of my atten- 
tion, I see the shadow of my old gray cat 
taking the spotlight once more. 


Each with as perplexing characteristics as 
its mother. 


Canine Character 


T is early evening at Mountain Home, 
Idaho. By ones and twos, soldiers 
file out of the Army Air Base for an eve- 
ning in town. They line up to await a bus. 
Suddenly murmurs of protest arise as 
someone starts shoving. Then under- 
standing smiles appear and the soldiers 
step back to let “Butch,” an English bull- 
dog, go to the head of the waiting line. 


The bus arrives and Butch piles ma- 


jestically in. Invariably he chooses the 
front double seat. Often some uninitiated 
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G. I. selects the seat beside Butch and 
becomes annoyingly boisterous. In that 
event the offender is subjected to a 
withering glance, or, if necessary, given 
a warning growl. Butch is a “lone wolf,” 
so his activities in town are a mystery. 
It is rumored that he has multiple social 
contacts to maintain. 

His mission to town completed, the 
bow-legged bow-wow heads for the serv- 
icemen’s pick-up station to “hitch” back 
to camp. Ignoring the orthodox method 


of getting a ride, Butch spots a pros- 
pect, gallops into the middle of the road 
and defies the confused motorist to run 
him down. When the curious driver stops 
and opens his door to investigate, Butch 
lumbers in, seats himself and stolidly 
looks straight ahead until the inveigled 
motorist catches on. 

Thus runs an evening off for lovable 
Butch, the “character” of Mountain 
Home, Idaho. 


—Clem Philbrook 
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He Loves Cats 
By JIM WALSH 


. C. HALL, a bedridden Roanoke, Va., 

veteran of the first World War, is 
a man who really loves cats. He proved 
his devotion a few months ago when‘he 
advertised in the Roanoke newspapers 
that he would pay $20 a month, in ad- 
vance, to anyone who would give eight of 
his pets a good home. 

Scores of replies were received and, 
after the World News published a feature 
story explaining why the boarding home 
was being sought, the number increased 
to hundreds. The majority of letters, 
however, were not from people seeking to 
board the cats, but from animal lovers 
who admired the advertiser’s goodness of 
heart. 

Mr. Hall placed the cats with a man 
living in the country and, as this account 
was written, all were still staying with 
the farmer and seemed happy. 

Ever since he was a small boy, Hall, 
who hasn’t walked for 13 years because 
disease has made his legs useless, has 
loved all animals, especially cats. Know- 
ing of his fondness, people, who had kit- 
tens they wanted to get rid of, imposed on 
him by leaving them in the hallway of the 
apartment house in which he lives. The 
job of waiting on both her husband and 
the cats eventually became too much for 
Mrs. Hall, and it was decided that some 
of the pets must find other quarters. In- 
stead of simply having them taken to 
some distant place and hoping they 
wouldn’t find their way back, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall proved their genuine love by 
advertising for a boarding home. 

“I’d far rather pay $20 a month than 
lie here and know that some of my cats 
were homeless and hungry,” Mr. Hall 
said. 

The invalid is well able to pay the cats’ 
board as he operates a profitable mail 
order business in rare coins. The pic- 
ture here shows him with the several 
cats to which he and his wife were most 
attached. 
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Cat Tales 


Little items tucked away on back 
pages of the newspapers reveal the fol- 
lowing stories, especially interesting to 
those of us who love cats: 


Indignant because he was bounced 
out of church by his master, “Dude,” 
13-year-old cat, disappeared and stayed 
away from home for three years. 


“Ping,” a Texas cat, opens the re- 
frigerator and helps himself to his sup- 
per when his mistress fails to feed him 
exactly at six o’clock. 


Turpentine,’ a California tomcat 
owned by an artist, acts as butler by 
yowling to attract the artists’ attention 
when the door bell rings; biting bis 
trouser legs when it is meal time, and 
then turns friendly critic as he sits and 
peers intently at the master’s art work. 


Befriended by railyard workers at At- 
lanta, Georgia, a stray dog, ‘Snooksie,” 
passed the good deed on by adopting an 
orphaned family of kittens. Daily, 
Snooksie goes a long distance to a cafe 
where the owner gives her a wrapped 
package of food, which she takes to the 
kittens and tenderly watches them eat 
every bite. 


No alarm clock is necessary to arouse 
a Brownwood, Texas, couple. They have 
an eight-day wonder of their own, 
“Squeegie,” their cat. Every morning, at 
exactly seven o’clock, Squeegie wakes 
his master and mistress by patting their 
faces with his soft paw. Squeegie is un- 
usual in other ways. He sits in front of 
the radio whenever music is on, and 
listens attentively. Upon request, be’ll 
play dead, and he just loves playing in a 
pan of water! 


“Rags,” a California cat, knows 
where to go “when a fellow needs a 
friend.” He had been taken to a veter- 
inarian when suffering from a throat 
ailment. It was a distance of several 


blocks from his home, having to cross _ 


the street where there was heavy traffic. 
Yet, Rags made his way to the veter- 
inarian’s office, scratched at the door 
until it was opened. The doctor saw the 
cat was suffering from an injured leg, 
apparently having been struck by a car. 
After treating the wound, the doctor 
telephoned the cat’s mistress. She didn’t 
know that her pet had been hurt, 
neither did she know he was away from 
home. 
—Jewell Casey 


Prize Story 


OME years ago, Mrs. George L. Tyler, 

of Revere, won first prize in the Bos- 
ton Evening American’s dog story con- 
test for the following story which she 
has kindly given us permission to reprint. 

“A few years ago, we owned a bull 
terrier, who, at the time of this story, 
was almost two years old. My husband 
was a member of the South Boston Yacht 
Club and always took the dog with him. 
One day a kitten fell overboard and swam 
under the raft. It would surely have 
drowned but for the fact that “Spot” 
plunged in and brought the all but life- 
less cat to the raft, laying it tenderly 
down in a sunny place back of one of the 
boats. 

“He lay there watching the cat, until 
it showed signs of life, then helped dry 
it. In some way, it had hurt its leg and, 
in dog fashion, Spot would try to help 
her by remaining constantly by her side. 
From that day, his first duty was a call 
on his sick friend. 

“If he could not go in by the door, he’d 
swim to the raft and there was Miss Puss 
waiting in the same place. After a while 
kittens came and puss made her bed 
under one of the overturned boats on the 
raft. Spot made himself guardian and 
protector of the family, taking his choic- 
est bone from the earth in the back yard 
to his charges. What he couldn’t under- 
stand was their unappreciative reception 
of his sacrifice. 

“To see him run around those kittens 
and keep them from falling into the 
water was really human and many nights 
he snuggled under the boat with them 
until they were finally carried away one - 
by one. The strange part of this yarn is 
that he was death on every cat in the 
neighborhood, but the helplessness of this 
particular one appealed to his loving 
heart and harm was his last idea.” 


Pet Cat 
By W. J. MOTT 


Against a burglar, | would be 
But very slight protection: 

But what I lack in other ways, 
| make up by affection. 

| purr as loudly as | can 
When you are near to me: 

And lick your hand to let you know 
That you are dear to me. 

When you correct me (for my good) 
I do not really mind it: 

For you and | know very well 
That there is love behind it. 
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Dr. E. F. Schroeder and Attendant Sline 
treat "Boy" with penicillin. 


Dr, T. O. Munson uses the drug on "Tiny" 


as Nurse Dowling holds the patient. 


Treatment by Penicillin 


‘MONG the very first to use penicillin 

in the treatment of animals, our 

Angell Memorial Animal Hospital has 
found the drug very effective. 

According to Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, 
Chief of Staff, too much may be expected 
of this new “wonder” drug, but, on the 
whole, it has been found that it does all 
that has been credited to it by the 
medical profession. In other words, when 
good judgment is used in the selection 
of cases actually in need of this specific 
drug and it is administered in the proper 
dosage at proper intervals, beneficial re- 
sults occur. 

“In order that patients may receive 
the full benefit of this valuable drug,” 
continued Dr. Schroeder, “good nursing 
is imperative. To date, the records of our 
Hospital are more than encouraging be- 
cause, of the accumulated number of se- 
lected cases where all other treatments 
have failed in various infections, this 
new treatment, with but few exceptions, 
has been the means of restoring the ani- 
mals to good health.” 

One of the most outstanding cases of 
generalized infection was in a mastiff 
dog, weighing 168 pounds, that had an 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 

In Boston, "Bird and Animal Lore” is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:05 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Charlena Kibbe 
broadcasts a similar program each Tuesday, 
at 2:15 P. M., over WSPR—1I270 on your 
dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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incurable skin infection. The dog had 
been under treatment for a period of 
approximately six months, with the 
various sulfonamides and other internal 
and local treatment. In spite of every- 
thing, however, there was a gradual fail- 
ing in general condition. When penicil- 
lin was made available, the response to 
its administration began to become evi- 
dent on the fourth day, with a definitely 
marked improvement each succeeding 
day, and treatment was discontinued on 
about the fifteenth day. 

Another case where this new drug 
proved most effective, was in a greyhound 
suffering from a bone infection of the 
vertebrae of the neck that appeared to 
be absolutely hopeless. Within three days 
from the time treatment was instituted, 
the dog was physically relieved and is at 
present well on the road to complete 
recovery. 

Also on the records are several cases 
of bone infections of long standing. These 
could not be controlled with other means 
of treatment, but responded promptly to 
the administration of penicillin. 

“Jimmy,” a bull terrier, is using one 
of his forepaws for the first time in six 


Dr. G. B. Schnelle treats an infected elbow. 
Attendant Wilson steadies "Jimmy." 


"Chessie" is cured of spinal infection by 
Dr. Fred Keefe. 


months, and penicillin has been used suc- 
cessfully on 1l-year-old “Tiny,” with 
sinus and trench mouth. “Chessie,” a 
tri-colored cat, is getting relief from a 
spine infection. 

“We are satisfied,’ concluded Dr. 
Schroeder, “that since this drug has been 
made available in the veterinary field, 
that immeasurable benefit to the animal 
kingdom has resulted.” 


DDT and Pets 


ROMISCUOUS use of this insecticide 

by pet owners may well result in 
harm to their animals. Its use on dogs 
and cats is not without qualifications and 
dangers. 

DDT powder has been used at our 
Hospital for the control of fleas and lice, 
on selected cases only. None has been dis- 
pensed. Its effect in the control of fleas 
has been quite remarkable, but no definite 
conclusions as to its effect on lice have yet 
been established. 

Because it is a poisonous substance and, 
therefore, its widespread use on animals 


might well result in difficulties, by reason 
of individual susceptibilities — that is, 
varying degree of absorption, ingestion 
incident to lapping of body surface by 
the animals treated—we cannot stress too 
strongly the importance of consulting a 
local veterinarian before applying it. 
We would caution all animal-owning 
housewives, when spraying their homes 
with DDT as a means of exterminating 
insect pests, to be sure to take the neces- 
sary precautions in order that their pets 
might be protected from the possible 
danger of poisoning as a result of its use. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents 


by Dorothea Clark 


Aquatic Acrobats 


T was October. The old red maple 
stood like a tongue of flame beside 
the sun-warmed, swamp-protected pond. 
The mirror-like surface of the water 
reflected the brilliant blue of the sky with 
its fleecy white cloudlets drifting lazily 
across it. 

Beneath the surface of the pond, a dif- 
ferent world existed. This was a world 
teeming with life and activity as the 
warm rays of the October sun penetrated 
the quiet surface. Flecks of sunlight ap- 
peared among the shadows of the water 
plants that grew luxuriantly in the pond. 
In these sunny, warm spots were ener- 
getic little figures scurrying swiftly from 
place to place. Some appeared to rise 
without effort to the surface. Others 
rowed gracefully with long fringe-like 
oars from one sunny spot to another, 
finally coming to rest on the stem of some 
plant where they became well-concealed. 
At the bottom of the pond, a fat tadpole, 
which had been hiding beneath some 
fallen leaves, scuttled across a sunlit spot 
to seek refuge in the shadow of another 
plant. Underneath another pile of debris, 
a crayfish lurked. From this vantage 
point, his stalked eye peered out in search 
of some tender morsel of food. A long 
sticklike animal attached to the stem of 
a plant occasionally waved a slender leg 
about as though feeling for something. 
Now and then, a graceful black-lined 
dace swam into the shimmering sunlight. 
Then, as though sensing a hidden danger, 
with a quick flip of its tail fin it darted 
rapidly. into the dimness. Here was an 
interesting world indeed, one worthy of 
further study. 

The creatures of this water world are 
well equipped for their aquatic life. Some 
of them, such as the crayfish and black- 
lined dace, which spend their entire life 
beneath the surface of the water, have 
gills by means of which they are able to 
secure oxygen directly from the air dis- 
solved in the water. The tadpole, too, has 
gills during this stage of its life, but 
develops lungs when it becomes an adult. 

However, many of the denizens of this 
underworld are insects. These animals, 
when adults, obtain their oxygen directly 
from the air. This creates a problem. How 
can they live in the water if they are 
dependent upon the air for their oxygen 
supply? These very energetic insects 
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solve this problem by carrying an air 
supply with them. They move about 
under a handicap, just as a boy would do 
if he were compelled to swim about 
under water with an inflated life pre- 
server. The air supply makes them more 
buoyant and in order to stay below they 
must keep moving or cling to some object 
heavier than they themselves are. If 
they fail to do this, they rise rapidly to 
the surface. Here are some excellent 
examples of insect adaptability. Those 
species that have taken to living in the 
water have many remarkable ways of 
being supplied with air. Some of the 
water beetles carry a small silver-colored 
bubble at the tip of the abdomen. This 
is a bubble of air which serves as an 
oxygen tank. Another beetle, the silver 
beetle, has an attractive silvery under- 
part. When the beetle is taken out of 
water the silvery look, caused by a film 
of air, disappears. The water boatman 
and many other water bugs collect and 
hold air under their upper wings. The 
back-swimmer not only’ obtains its air 
supply in a similar manner, but also 
swims on its back. In this way it is able 
to obtain its food more easily. 

The water walking stick and the mos- 
quito wriggler have another device which 
suits their needs. The walking stick looks 
precisely like a stick. As it clings to a 
plant stem, head downwards, lying in 
wait for some food, it closely resembles 
the plant to which it is attached. At the 
end of its long body is a slender tube 
which can be projected to the surface of 
the water to secure an air supply. The 
mosquito wrigglers, those creatures 
which grow up to be the pests familiar 
to us all, spend only the larval and pupal 
stages of their lives in the water. The 
mosquito “wiggler” or larva and the 
pupa both have breathing tubes near the 
end of the body. As the insect hangs 
head downward in the water, the opening 
of this tube is at the surface. It is be- 
cause they spend so much of their time 
here that they can be controlled by 
spreading oil on the water. The oil 
destroys them, not only by interfering 
with the supply of air, but also by de- 
stroying the tissues of the insects’ bodies. 

Many of the aquatic insects are im- 
mature forms, which after transforma- 
tion, spend the adult portion of their lives 
in the air. The best known of these are 


the dragon fly, the damsel fly, stonefly, 
May fly, caddis fly, and dobson fly. The 
young of these insects never seem to need 
to rise to the surface of the pond for air. 
It is evident, therefore, that they must 
have some special devices for securing 
air. This is best observed in the damsel 


fly. The long slender body of this insect 


carries its tightly packed wings on its 
back as if all ready for the final trans- 
formation. The eyes, which nearly cover 
each side of the head, are very con- 
spicuous. At the end of the abdomen are 
three long slender tailplates with a net- 
work of fine lines. These lines are small 
branching tubes by means of which air 
is conducted from the water into the in- 
sect’s body. There are variations of these 
devices as to size, number, and the place 
where they are to be found. That of the 
dragon fly is probably the most inter- 
esting. The young dragon fly, known to 
fishermen as the perch bug, has the 
breathing plates within the abdomen. It 
can alternately draw in and expel water 
from this cavity, thereby securing the 
necessary oxygen. This process also may 
serve as a means of locomotion or escape 
from danger, for the water may be ex- 
pelled with such force that the whole body 
is propelled with considerable speed. 

Among the most curious inhabitants 
of this pond are the young of caddis flies 
or caddis worms. These tiny creatures 
might be called the masons and carpen- 
ters of the water world. Down on the 
bottom of the pond in some quiet place 
a bit of stem or a small pile of tiny 
pebbles may suddenly begin to move. It 
is a caddis worm, dragging its house 
along, with just the fore part of its body 
protruding from it. 

There are many kinds of caddis worms. 
Some build houses with straws or sticks 
placed either lengthwise of the body or 
sometimes cross-wise in log cabin fash- 
ion. Some construct their home of tiny 
stones or grains of sand. The material 
used, regardless of what it is, is always 
fastened together with silk which the 
larva spins from its mouth. The dwell- 
ers of these interesting homes can creep 
about the bottom of the pond, crawl up 
a plant stem, or find security by with- 
drawing within, if the need arises. 

Within the waters of the pond, activ- 
ities continue until the cold days of 
winter arrive. 
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Kindergarten, 
Grades One, Two, Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: Animals that live in the 
water secure food and air in different ways. 
II. SUBJECT MATTER: Aquatic Acro- 
bats. 

III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Help secure materials (gravel, water 
plants, food, small stones) and arrange a 
suitable home for the different forms of 
water life. 

Go as a group to collect the various ani- 
mals that live in water: insects, tadpoles, 
snails. 

Observe the different kinds of insects 
and other animals. 

How do they move through the water? 

What do they eat? How do they eat? 

How do they get the air they need? 
Visit the museum and the zoo. 

What other animals that live in water 
do you find in these places? (beavers, 
muskrats) 

Make a chart of the animals that live in 
the water. 

Show what they eat; how they breathe; 

how they move about. 

Return any fish or other water life to the 
pond where you secured it when you have 
finished watching it. 

IV. DESIRABLE LEARNINGS: 
Specific Ideas 

Tadpoles, fish, insects, snails live in the 
water. 

These animals need food and air. 

Fish secure air by means of gills. 

Some water insects carry an air supply 
about with them. 

Some insects have mouth parts for suck- 
ing their food; others have mouth parts 
fitted for biting food. 

Attitudes 

An increasing interest in the small crea- 
tures that live in water. 

A realization that when we take these 
animals from their homes we must provide 
other homes as nearly like them as possible. 

A responsibility for the care and feeding 
of the animals. 

An absence of unreasonable fear towards 
living creatures that are harmless. 

These attitudes are evidenced in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

The child likes to watch the animals. 

He asks questions about them. 

He helps get materials to provide the 
proper environment. 

He helps to feed them and to keep the 
aquarium clean. 

He returns the animals to their natural 
habitat when he has finished observing 
them. 

He is not afraid of dragon flies or 
“darning needles” as they are called. 


Grades Four, Five, Six 
I. BASIC IDEA: All living things have 
certain needs. Some animals interfere 
with man’s needs. 
II. SUBJECT MATTER: Aquatic Acro- 
bats. 
III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Observe various kinds of water insects. 
How do they breathe? 
What do they eat? How do they eat 
their food? 
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What advantage do these insects have 
over other forms of life? 

Make a chart that will show the com- 
parison of the rate of breathing of: a 
dog, a cat, a canary, yourself. 

Compare the length of a water insect’s 
stay below the surface with that of an 


expert swimmer; for example: a pearl 
diver. 
From your observations: Which of 


these insects interfere with man’s needs? 
(Observe such insects as mosquito wrig- 
glers, “perch bugs,’’ water boatmen, 
back-swimmers). 

What are the best methods to use in 
controlling the harmful insects? 

What other animals living in the water 
might be considered by some people as 
needing control? (Ask your game warden 
about muskrats and beavers). i 

IV. DESIRABLE LEARNINGS: 
Specific Ideas 
Some mosquitoes carry disease. 
Other species of mosquitoes are annoy- 
ing to us.’ 
These harmful insects must be controlled. 
Back-swimmers, water boatmen, and 
water walking sticks feed on young fish. 
Much damage is done in some places to 
young fish by these insects. 
Attitudes 
An attitude of open-mindedness with 
respect to authority concerning the harm- 
lessness or harmfulness of various forms 
of water life and the need for control. 
This attitude is evidenced by: 

An unwillingness to condemn any ani- 

mal as harmful until proof is established. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Books of Reference: (Titles marked with * 

are for children) 

Cornell Rural School Leaflet Vol. XXXII, 
Number 2—Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Waterways in Fall — Directions for 
establishing an aquarium; charts and 


diagrams of many common water ani- 
mals; life histories and economic im- 
portance to man. 
*Duncan, F. M. and Duncan, L. T.—Insect 
Life in Pond and Stream, Oxford 
Good accounts of the more common 
insect inhabitants of water. 
Needham, J. G. and Lloyd, J. T.—Life of 
Inland Waters, Charles C. Thomas 
Excellent accounts of the life of ponds 
and streams. 
Morgan, Ann Haven—Field Book of Ponds 
and Streams, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
An invaluable aid to identification, 
description and life habits of water 
life. 
*Porter, W. P. and Hansen, E. A.—Pond 
Book, American Book Co. 
Includes material on aquatic life suit- 
able for children in grades 4-6. 
NOTE: See September, 1945, issue “Our 
Dumb Animals” for other references. 


VISUAL 

Films: 

Insects, Some Water—16 mm. silent, run- 
ning time 9 minutes. Eastman 

Striders, water bugs, dragon flies and 
damsel flies are observed in close-up 
views that are very good. 

Frogs, Toads, and Salamanders—16 mm. 
silent, running time 10 minutes. Eastman 

The development of these different 
amphibians from egg to adult stage is 
pictured. 

Life History of the Yellow Fever Mosquito 
—16 mm. silent, running time 10 min- 
utes. American Museum of Natural 
History 

Photomicrographic views of the eggs, 
hatching, feeding, swimming, and 
breathing of the larvae. 

NOTE: Practical helps for teachers in 
carrying out this project are being prepared 
in mimeograph form. Copies may be pro- 
cured by addressing the American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


th 
wing by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
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SOME INTERESTING AQUATIC INSECTS 


(Fig. 1) Giant Water-bug; (Fig. 2) Riley's Strider; (Fig. 3) Stilt-bug, not an aquatic 
insect; (Fig. 4) Skating-bug; (Fig. 5) Back-swimmer; (Fig. 6) Water-boatman; (Fig. 7) 
Water-strider; (Fig. 8) Dragon-fly coming out of its shell; (Fig. 9) Caddis-fly; 

(Fig. 10-13) Caddis-worms. 
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By Boys and Girls 


N” we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from one of your parents or your teacher stating that the 
writing is original with you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself 
and your pet, send that, too. Of course, we cannot promise to 
print everything received, but the judges will pick out the ones 
they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


& 
My Horse 


By Roger Willis (7 years) 


“Bobby” is my horse. I like to ride him. I feed him 
apples every Sunday. 

We have a red and black wagon. I ride far in the 
wagon. Then we put Bobby in the barn and give him 
one apple. When he sees the apple, he goes, “Hee! 
Haw!” I know that he is happy. 


& 
My Pal 
By Sally Gorman Walsh (10 years) 


My pal, | said to myself once more, 

| recorded the terrible night, 

That my Lassie had gone on a journey, 
Yes, in a heavenly flight. 


She was white and black together, 
As only my Lassie could be, 

Aye, but the collie was in her, 

But she still had spitz, had she. 


My Lassie has gone now to Heaven, 
As | have already said, 

But I'll dream of my Lassie always, 
Each night | get into bed. 


And when | get to Heaven, 

| think I'll meet her there, 

If | don't, I'll know that 

During my life I've not been fair. 


Yes, my Lassie has gone now, 

But I'll always feel her near, 

And | think she'll remember me as, 
The one to whom she was so dear. 
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Photon by Jon D. Dodds 


A HAPPY PAIR 


Cooperation Conquers 
By Mary Ann Messner (13 years) 


One warm spring morning last year, ‘““Butch,” my pet 
homer pigeon, and his mate decided to build a nest. 
The next day as I approached the pen to feed them, 
I noticed the beginnings of a nest in the corner. 

What’s so odd about that, did I hear you ask? 

Well, just this. The nest was made of very fine, two 
and three-inch-long weeping willow twigs. I’m willing 
to admit I was puzzled, and for more than one reason. 

I knew that pigeons do not ordinarily pick up twigs 
two or three inches long, but rather about nine or ten 
inches in length, also that the nearest weeping willow 
tree is a full block distant from the pen. Most puzzling 
was the fact that neither pigeon had left the pen. 

On my second trip, with fresh drinking water, I 
stopped short. On the trapboard (used as an entrance 
for returning pigeons) stood four or five English spar- 
rows, each bearing a twig in its beak. In return for the 
twig, Butch would allow the sparrows to finish his 
food. So, in that manner two lifelong enemies reached 
a satisfactory goal through cooperation. 
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New Contest for Children 


N our last issue, we opened a new Animal Contest for our young readers. 


For you who 


missed that issue and would like the chance of winning one of our 28 prizes, just send your 
subscription and ask that it start with the September issue. 


Be sure to read the following contest rules before starting. 


Rules for Animal Contest 


10. 


11. 


- This contest is open to all paid subscribers to OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS, 15 years of age or under. 


. Prizes will be as follows: 


Third Prise $5.00 
Twenty-five $1.00 prizes. 


. With the first entry enclose OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


found on this page, signed by your teacher. Only ONE entry 
blank is needed for entire contest. 


. This contest will run for six months, one set of puzzles in each 


issue of this magazine for FIVE months. The sixth entry 
will consist of a scrapbook of not more than eight pages, 
including the cover, made up of interesting pictures or 
stories selected from your copies of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
BE SURE TO SAVE YOUR MAGAZINES. Start right now 
thinking about YOUR scrapbook entry. It will be judged for 
its attractiveness and originality. 


. You may send in each set of puzzles as you complete them, 


being sure your first set is accompanied by the official entry 
blank, properly signed, or you may submit all five sets and 
scrap book together (with OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK) at 
the completion of the contest. 


All entries must be postmarked on or before midnight, 
February 25, 1946. 


. Each entry, whether sent separately or all together, must 


bear the contestant’s name and address (the same address to 
which OUR DUMB ANIMALS is being sent). 


. Address your entries to ANIMAL CONTEST EDITOR, 180 


Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


. Winners will be notified by letter and their names will appear 


in the June issue of the magazine. 


In case of ties, duplicate awards will be given and the deci- 
sion of the judges will be final. We regret that we cannot 
enter into any correspond concerning the contest. 


All entries become the property of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
and none can be returned. 


A special subscription rate of 75c will be 
allowed to all contestants. 
Please send to 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


associated with one or more animals. 
of just one animal connected with each?: 


Second Puzzle Set 


wtrt animal comes to mind when you read these 


names? In fact or fiction each name is closely . 


Can you think 


Write your answers opposite each name, cut out the 


whole puzzle and send as your second entry. 


Dick Whittington 
Daniel 

Little Bo Peep 
Roddy McDowall 
Alice in Wonderland 
Little Miss Muffet 
Mr. McGregor 

Santa Claus 


eect ee eee 


Paul Revere 

Little Red Riding Hood 
The Lone Ranger 

Old Mother Hubbard 
Pinocchio 

Goldilocks 

Orphan Annie 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

(Please Print) 

(Street) 
(Have your teacher fill in the next three lines) 

(Signature) 
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First Prize ........$25.00 
Second Prize ...... 10.00 P| 
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“Seabag" is sworn in. 


Mascot Sends Thanks 


OMEONE forgot to tell our Angell 

Memorial Hospital that we once 
harbored an educated tan boxer that 
knew how to write and use a typewriter. 
At least, President Eric H. Hansen re- 
cently received a letter from the dog, who 
is now a mascot aboard a Coast Guard 
combat cutter. He was presented to the 
ship just before it “shoved off.” 

The dog, officially addressed and listed 
in the ship’s log as “Seabag,” elected to 
write his own story. It follows just as 
he typed it: 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Dr. Blakely and Staff: 

I don’t know if you remember me or not. 
I am a tan boxer dog that left your Hos- 
pital and joined the Coast Guard service. 
That was last May. I was a guest in your 
Institution at that time under what may 
be called “protective custody.” The allega- 
- tion having been made that I went about 
the streets biting people who rode bicycles. 
To prove to you how absurd that statement 
is, my shipmates aboard this ship will 
solemnly swear an oath, to the fact that 
during the entire time we have been at sea 
I have not once bitten a native riding a 
bicycle. My shipmates all like me and I 
have been very considerate and gentle with 
them. I have not at any time shown the 
slightest anger or malice toward anyone. 

I am enclosing some pictures of my 
enlistment and “swearing in’? ceremonies 
aboard my ship. They were taken the day 
after we left port. I also have my own 
Mae West (life jacket), and the ship has 
likewise ordered a special coat with my 
name, name.of ship, and a picture of a 
polar bear on it. I wear it when it’s cold. 

I am officially registered as an apprentice 
seaman and have my own service record. 
My duties aboard are to stand all dog 
watches. 

The crew all submitted a name for me 
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to be called by. A committee then picked 
some of these names and submitted them in 
return to the crew to be voted on. My 
name is now “Seabag.” I have another 
friend aboard. His name is “Ditty Back,” 
he isacat. We tolerate each other, and do 
not fight. But between you and me, cats 
aren’t what they’re cracked up to be. They 
act “snooty.” Always putting on the dog 
—or maybe I should say the cats. 

I wonder if you would do me a favor. 
Would you put a service flag with a star on 
it in the window for me? Please. 

Enclosed is a money order for $25.00. 
Please accept and use this as best you see 
fit. 

Dr. Schoettner, the medical officer that 
came to the Hospital and recruited me, 
sends his best wishes to your Staff and 
wishes to thank personally the young lady 
that helped him to pick me out, and also 
the young lady at the reception room desk 
who so willingly cooperated. 

Again I thank you for being so kind to 
me. When I return to Boston I shall visit 
with you. 

Goodbye for now, 


“SEABAG,” Apprentice Seaman 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The letter was 
signed with a paw print.) 


UT in the wildwood, in the big, open 
wildwood, we come in contact with 
the untarnished and forget the stress of 
business and social life. We cultivate a 
rare knowledge of beauty, sweetness and 
purity, which cannot be attained else- 
where, and upon our hearts there is im- 
pressed full evidence of the mightiness 
of the Great Creator. 


—Burlingham Schurr 


Grateful Crew 


HE story of “Gertie” is still another 
indication of our service to the 
mascots of fighting men. Although we 
made no charge for hospital treatment, 
the crew of the U. S. 8S. Swenning in- 
sisted on making a donation in gratitude 
for Gertie’s recovery. 
The following letter reached us after 
the dog had returned on shipboard: 


“Enclosed herewith is a check in the 
amount of $48.69, which amount is being 
donated by the crew of the U. 8. S. Swen- 
ning (DE-394) in appreciation of the 
excellent care and attention given 
‘Gertie,’ the ship’s mascot. 


“It is desired that any amount in ex- 
cess of the actual cost of treatment be 
used in the care of the unfortunate 
returning dog ‘veterans’ who have no one 
to care for them. 


“The crew wishes to take this opportu- 
nity to thank the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the Angell Memorial Hospital for 
their care of the ship’s mascot and their 
assistance in returning her to her normal, 
playful self. (Signed) The Crew.” 


Gertie, a patient of our Dr. Schneider, 
had an eye and respiratory infection. 
She came of a long line of Navy mascots. 
Her mother met her father in Africa 
and had puppies in the mid-Atlantic, 
dying at their birth. All the puppies 
became Navy mascots and are still doing 
their bit to add cheer to their masters’ 
lives. 


The New Dog 


There’s a new dog lies on the parlour rug where the old dog used to lie, 

A dog with a short white curly coat and a brown patch over his eye; 

He takes his meals from the old dog’s dish, and sleeps on the old dog’s chair, 
And the rest have forgotten the Aberdeen who for ten long years slept there. 


But at night when “the house is fast asleep’ sounds a step I used to know, 

And the dog that I love comes stealing back from the land where the Good Dogs go; 
A dark shape opens the bedroom door, I hear a familiar whine, 

There are two black paws on the counterpane and a dog’s head close to mine. 


There isn’t a secret he “keeps from me” of life in the Great Beyond; 

There are shining seraphs to take him walks, real bones and a splendid pond; 

And the baby angels throw balls for him in the fields where the grass grows sweet, 
And he hasn’t forgotten a strange brown stone that-he used to lay at my feet. 


He remembers the deer “in Richmond Park,” and the cats he used to chase, 
(And yet they can talk of another dog who shall take the old dog’s place.) 
He tells me he looked for the old green chair where his basket used to be, 
But he found an intruder sleeping there so he came to hunt for me. 


Oh, the new white dog is a faithful chap, and he earns his daily bread, 

And the right to feed from the selfsame dish and sleep on the selfsame bed, 
And of course he must be on the parlour rug where the old jock used to lie, 
But a black dog visits me every night, pathetically asking why. 


—L. B. Malleson (In an English publication; name unknown ) 
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Lessons in Kindness 
A Manual jor Teachers 


Just published is our new |2-page book- 
let, containing actual projects, bibliog- 
raphies, and material charts for the 
teaching of Humane Education. 

With projects for grades from kinder- 
garten through the sixth year, it will be 
of inestimable value to teachers. 


Five cents each $3.50 per hundred 


1944 Bound Volumes 


While they last we have a limited supply 
of bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, 
each book containing twelve issues. 

From past experience, we know that 
many people like to keep a permanent 
file for reference to the many informative 
articles on nature and animal care. 

These books, containing 240 pages and 
approximately 200 striking examples of 
animal photography, make splendid gifts, 
especially to school and public libraries. 
Children find the magazine helpful in 
their school work and both children and 
adults enjoy reading the many stories 
about animals. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Life of 
Francis of Assisi 


in Silhouettes 


By 
Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph. D. 


The author of Cloister Chords at her 
best in this charming booklet. The 
story of a man, a saint, an animal 
lover, these silhouettes invoke quiet 
contemplation and provide a sanc- 
tuary from worry and insecurity. 


66 pages Price fifty cents 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. ©. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


uneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


(Confucius Sard— 


To see what is right and not to do it is want of courage. 


But Confucius wasn’t referring to the humane movement when 
he made that statement. The pioneers in animal protection fought 
against almost overwhelming public opinion to get their ideas ac- 
cepted. That took courage. 

Today, the Massachusetts $.P.C.A., one of those pioneers, is a 
respected institution, known throughout the Commonwealth for 
its work for animals. Its Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, with 
a branch in Springfield, has administered to almost a million ani- 
mals since its founding in 1915. 

With branches in every part of the State, its officers investigate 
cases of cruelty and distress, and inspect stockyards, rodeos, auc- 
tions and any other place where animals are congregated. 

A separate organization, but operated under the same manage- 
ment, the-American Humane Education Society employs repre- 
sentatives in various parts of the country, distributes literature, 
aids teachers in humane instruction, conducts an annual poster 
and photo contest, and circulates slides and motion pictures. Its 
Jack London Club, formed as a protest against performances of 
cruelly trained animals, and Bands of Mercy (junior humane 
groups), have attracted a membership of over seven million chil- 
dren, drawn from every part of the country. 

Both of these Societies are financed solely by memberships, gifts 
and bequests. No aid whatsoever is received from City, State, or 
Community Fund. 

Won’t you help to carry on this work? No matter how small, 
your gift will be gratefully acknowledged and carefully expended. 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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